HABIT  AND  PASTIME

was coarse and badly baked, and the stewed fruits
and confectionery were often uneatable. There
was probably truth in this, for then as now
the English were happier in their familiar and
domestic occasions than in grander entertain-
ments. Foreigners were pained also by the ab-
sence of ewers, a single large basin, into which all
alike dipped fingers and napkins, sufficing at all
but the grandest feasts. There was also a dis-
tressing scarcity of forks, which were only very
slowly making their way on to the English
dinner-table. And even when they were induced
to use these instruments our countrymen seemed
to be at a loss what to do with them, since they
had to be cautioned not to plunge them at every
mouthful into the common dishes and not to
pick their teeth with them.

Indeed, polite foreigners found it necessary
to tell the English a great deal about their table-
manners. A little work called l&Jtles of Civility
was translated from the French towards the end
of the reign, and by what they were warned not
to do we can see all too plainly what our fore-
fathers did. Bones were broken on the table and
gnawed and vast pieces of meat thrust into the
mouth by hand or knife. "You must not," this
polite mentor urges, "blow your nose publicly
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